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EDITORIALS 


WHAT PRICE —The one subject that dominates con- 
INDEPENDENCE versation on the convention circuit these 

days, concerns the plight of the smaller 
independent packer caught helplessly in the squeeze between 
higher costs and lower selling prices. On the Iowa-Nebraska- 
Illinois-Wisconsin swing, there were reports of a number of 
fine firms closing their doors, and there were reports of absorp- 
tion and merger, two of which involved four old-line seed houses 
who have been supplying the industry for many years. The fever 
has even spread to associations, as Illinois, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin appointed special committees to study the advantages 
and disadvantages of a merger of these three. 


To diverse just a minute, a word about the last report. Sup- 
pliers and most of the larger canning firms are in favor of this 
merger of the three associations almost to a man. So much so 
that many talk as if it has already been accomplished. This is, 
of course, far from the case. There are many difficulties involved, 
many advantages and disadvantages from the canners’ viewpoint 
that must be carefully considered. There is no joint committee, 
and at this stage at least, each will work separately in an ex- 
ploratory study only. 


But back to the subject. The facts of population increase are 
generally pretty well known and this, of course, means a wider 
market for all types of foods. The trend to increased consump- 
tion of processed foods is also universally recognized. The amaz- 
ing and continued growth of the frozen food industry is a sub- 
ject of every day conversation, so much so, in fact, that most of 
us who are also connected with the canning industry, are often 
regarded as the “poorer cousins”, who were too fat and lazy to 
keep pace with the times. 


In our weekly review of November 4 the latest USDA figures 
on per capita consumption were mentioned in passing. Because 
we believe that these figures should be shouted to the houstops 
by every canner in the business, they are repeated here in sub- 
stance for emphasis. The source was the October issue of “The 
Vegetable Situation”, published quarterly by USDA. That re- 
port shows that overall vegetable consumption during the past 
two decades has increased significantly—almost 20 percent from 
an average of 170 pounds per person in 1937-39 to 202 pounds in 
1954-56. It also shows that all of the expansion was in the proc- 
essed component “Consumption of processed vegetables (fresh 
equivalent) increased 70 percent from 56 pounds in 1937-39 to 
96 pounds per person in 1954-56. Of the 40 pound increase, 
canned items accounted for 26 pounds and the rapidly expanding 
use of frozen vegetables 14 pounds, but per capita consumption 
of fresh vegetables has trended downward in the post-war period, 
and in 1954-56 was moderately lower than in the immediate 
pre-war years.” 
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Just imagine . . . frozen vegetable increase 14 pounds, canned 
vegetable increase 26 pounds. Twirl that one around on your 
tongue for a moment. 


Yet in this era of unparalleled market development, the 
smaller operators and some not so small, are finding it almost 
impossible to continue operation. What’s the answer? We think 
it’s the $4 billion question. 


We “bystanders” have done a lot of “chinning” (bystanders 
possibly, but vitally and personally interested). Probably the 
the only point of agreement is that anyone who can come up 
with a solution would be eligible for canonization. A chain buyer 
suggests that the future is bright for the efficient small operator 
as the sources of supply for his private label become fewer 
and fewer. The larger canner suggests the smaller operator 
might consider selling retail. That hardy pioneer would have 
to cut off his regular outlets, hire a pick-up and make the daily 
rounds. Could be but it would take a brave or a desperate soul. 


SELLING —Most agree some sort of joint activity is inevit- 
COMBO able. Let’s talk about this for a moment. The 

canner’s first reaction to this is that he can’t 
afford to be associated with that so-and-so in the next county. He 
has an insanitary plant, his quality is atrocious. His is, at best, 
a low standard, mine is a high standard.—From where we sit 
most of the smaller operators have one weakness in common— 
they have no, or at best, a poor sales organization. Why then 
not just pool resources to establish a sales organization to pro- 
vide a full line of various qualities. Most of these don’t have any 
label of their own anyway, and those that do, are bucking the 
tide almost hopelessly. We may be pardoned, therefore, for re- 
minding them that there is an official grading system in exist- 
ence, that the pooled goods may be graded either by U. S. grad- 
ing officials, or by licensed private graders. We would remind 
him that two labels might well be established for each grade, to 
cover the low and the high. An organization starting loosely 
this way, with a good broker, and/or a good sales manager, 
might gradually increase services to the membership, extending 
to quality control, cost analysis, research and new products, 
raw products, and other fields of endeavor. Such a set up in 
addition to providing a complete line and opening the door of 
the larger buyer, could provide savings in freight through con- 
solidated shipping, and would provide the volume to substantiatz 
an energetic sales, merchandising, and advertising program. 
The point is a grading system makes it possible to start the 
operation without too much red tape. The additional services 
can be added gradually. It’s been done before. 
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ILLINOIS MEETING 


Illinois Canners Hear Brown 
and Butz 


Recognition of State N.J.V.G.A. Champion and individual 
plants for accident free records also feature one day 


meeting. 


Illinois Canners’ ability to recognize a 
good thing was proven several times over 
on the occasion of their annual conven- 
tion held in Chicago, November 7. Fea- 
tured on the agenda were A. Edward 
Brown, President of the National Can- 
ners Association who had addressed the 
gathering in 1956; Dr. Earl L. Butz, 
Dean and Director, School of Agricul- 
ture, Purdue University who as director 
of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Purdue, had spoken to the group 
in 1953; and last but not least, the Asso- 
ciation recognized James Wormsley as 
State N.J.V.G.A. canning crops champ- 
ion for the second successive year. All 
three were received with enthusiasm. 


N.J.V.G.A. CHAMPION 


Following a closed membership busi- 
ness session in the morning, some 75 or 
80 members and suppliers assembled for 
the luncheon session. After a short ad- 
dress of welcome President Charles L. 
Suppiger introduced the two time can- 
ning crops winner. In 1956 James 
Wormsley, 16, had produced 15.5 tons of 
tomatoes per acre on 2.2 acres. In 1957 
the popular champion upped the yield to 
22.7 tons despite a severe illness of some 
4 months duration just prior to the grow- 
ing season. The association presented the 
spunky lad with a $100 check. 


ABUNDANCE 


Mr. Brown spoke of the tremendous 
contribution of the Canning Industry to 
the American standard of living. The 
eating habits of the average American 
man in the street, he said, are the envy 
of the “privileged” in other countries of 
the world. The sharp increase in pro- 
duction of canned foods—from 175 mil- 
lion cases in 1929 to 700 million cases in 
1956—he said, have been accompanied 
by a sharp increase in per capita con- 
sumption. This he attributed to the con- 
venience, flavor, nutrition and relative 
price of canned foods. 


Stating that average weekly earnings 
have increased approximately 350 per- 
cent in the past two decades while the 
price of canned fruits and vegetables 
have increased only 175 percent, Mr. 
Brown reminded his attentive audience 
that the relative price stability has raised 
certain grave problems as yet unsolved. 
The industry is confronted, he declared, 
with rising costs in nearly all fields. 
Canners have continued their efforts to 
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meet these costs and hold the price line 
through increased efficiency, improved 
technology, more labor saving machinery, 
higher volume and development of better 
varieties. Yet the rate of cost increase 
continues to outdistance the rate of price 
increase to a point very near to “profit- 
less prosperity”. The need, for research 
on new methods and new products is a 
continuing one he concluded. 


BIG GOVERNMENT AND YOU 


Dr. Butz, who completed a 3 year tour 
of duty as Asst. Secretary of Agriculture 
since he last talked before the Illinois 
group and who is known for his out- 
spoken criticism of “big” government, 
made a stirring address on the evils of 
the continuing trend to a socialistic gov- 
ernment. All government, (Federal, 
State and Local) he said, will spend ap- 
proximately 105 billion dollars this year 
or 25 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct. He predicted it would soon be taking 
27 or 28 percent or more. The philosophy 
of equal shares for everybody at the 
minimum, he declared, leads inevitable to 
government usurpation of management 
functions — Socialism. Speaking of the 
agriculture program, he said that no 
seven men in the country are smart 


DR. EARL L. BUTZ 


Dean and Director, School of 
Agriculture, Purdue University 
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CHARLES L. SUPPIGER 
President, Illinois Canners Association 


enough to control the laws of supply and 
demand and price. These are decisions, 
he said, that must be made by 171 mil- 
lion Americans at the grocery store. 


To change the trend to Socialism, 
Americans must decide soon and now, he 
said, what they want government to do 
for them. If it’s to be the American way, 
it must be equality of opportunity—not 
equality of reward. 


SAFETY AWARDS 

The Safety program, started some 3 
or 4 years ago, has appropriately de- 
veloped into one of the Association’s 
major activities with canner members 
showing a keen interest. The happy re- 
sults of eliminating human suffering are 
manifest. 

Of the 20 plants operated by 12 firms, 
8 received certificates for 100 percent 
accident free records, several for more 
than one crop. A total of 12 certificates 
were awarded. These were: 

P. A. Bonvallet’s Sons, Inc.—Aspara- 

gus and tomatoes 
California Packing Corp., Pl. #110, at 
Rochelle—Corn and peas 

Green Giant Co. at Lanark—Corn 

Illinois Canning Co.—Tomatoes 

Libby, McNeill & Libby at Morton— 


Peas 

Rossville Packing Co.— Asparagus & 
corn 

Streator Canning Co.—Asparagus and 
peas 


Then followed a panel forum on the 
subject: “Reducing Canning Equipment 
Hazards”, moderated by T. W. Mc- 
Creadie of Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co. Panel members included: William 
Hughes of Chisholm-Ryder Co., Marion 
Smith of Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., Charles Winslow of Libby, Me- 
Neill & Libby and Ward N. Wood of Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp. 

New officers of the association will be 
elected in February. 
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WISCONSIN MEETING 


Customers Provide The Sales 
Arguments At Wisconsin's 53rd 
Annual Convention 


With due respect to the Honorable 
Vernon W. Thompson, Governor of Wis- 
consin, R. S. “Bob” Solinsky, National 


Can Corporation Fresident, A. Edward - 


Brown, NCA President, and H. L. “Jack” 
Stier, NCA’s Statistical Division Direc- 
tor, any one of whom might have received 
rave notices on another program, two 
customers gained undisputed possession 
of blue ribbons in their respective classes 
at the 53rd Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association held 
November 11 and 12 at Milwaukee’s 
Schroeder Hotel. 


These two gentlemen, Messrs. Harold 
A. Conrad of the J. F. Conrad Grocer 
Company of St. Louis, and Val S. Bau- 
man, vice-president of National Tea 
Company, gratuitously (on a silver plat- 
ter) presented their canner audience 
with a long list of sales arguments that 
should, in the future, enable every can- 
ned foods salesman to make every call a 
productive one. In later issues we hope 
to pass on these addresses intact. Right 
now read what an important institutional 
buyer, and a large buyer of retail sizes 
has to say about the advantages of can- 
ned foods: 


ORCHIDS FROM— 
THE INSTITUTIONAL BUYER 


Mr. Conrad: “Who is qualified to de- 
liver garden freshness to the table? Not 
the preduce dealer — certainly not the 
frozen food packer whose only appeal in 
certain items is color, with flavor and 
structure entirely changed. It is the 
modern canner ;—that canner who is con- 
stantly striving to retain or improve the 
quality of the product he puts in the can 
—yes, even enhance it as many people 
now feel has been done with peas, aspara- 
gus, and Blue Lake green beans. When 
people say that they can detect a tinny 
taste in canned vegetables, what do they 
mean? Has tin a flavor? If so, is it dif- 
ferent from the flavor of other metals? 
Frankly, I don’t know, but my theory is, 
first: They have seen the can and are all 
prepared to find ‘it tastes like tin’. Sec- 
ond: They have a corrupted idea of what 
fresh vegetables taste like, gained by 
steady consumption of so-called fresh 
vegetables bought after 2, 3 or 7 and 
more days of storage, warm or iced. Or 
third: they have bought or have been 
sold a less than best grade of canned 
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vegetables, possibly tempted by a bar- 
gain price. (J wanted to say ‘inferior 
grade’ but, as compared to so-called fresh 
or frozen vegetables, there are no ‘in- 
ferior grades’ of canned vegetables.)” 
(Italics ours) —A pplause. 

Mr. Bauman: ... 


—THE RETAIL BUYER 


“You canners have ‘built-in’ advan- 
tages in canned foods which cannot be 
matched by any other method of process- 
ing. Let’s enumerate the advantages of 
canned foods: ... Finest quality ... Un- 
equalled flavor ... Nutritious . . . Con- 


venient . Economical . . . Time and 
work saving ... Ready for instant use 
... Little or no waste . . .Clean and 
wholesome ... Wide variety ... Easy to 


buy, store and use ... Available in all 


seasons, 


“These twelve points, to me, sum up 
canned foods as they are today, I re- 
peat, no other method of food processing 
can match the canning industry on all 
these counts. 


A. EDWARD BROWN 
President, National Canners Association 
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W. H. STARE 
Outgoing President, Wisconsin 
Canners Association 


“To become a bit more specific, let me 
tell you what the canned foods commodity 
group means to the food retailer. These 
are the facts from our own operation at 
National. And, we should be very close 
to being typical of other operations. . . 
No other commodity group produces: as 
much dollar volume as canned foods in 
our stores ... No other commodity group 
produces as much gross profits in dollars” 
as canned foods ... Canned foods account 
for one-sixth of our total volume .. . 
Canned foods, from a Percentage of 
Profit standpoint, produce a higher gross 
profit than our average . . . Specifically, 
the canned foods commodity group at 
National produces a gross profit rate 
which is higher than ten other important 
commodity groups.” 


To be sure these buyers also had sug- 
gestions for improvement—a better can 
opener; even a substitute package for 
easier institutional disposal; more com- 
plete ready-to-serve meals in a can, con- 
tinued quality improvement; more uni- 
formity of can size and drained weight, 
recipes for mass feeding, portion control, 
institutional promotions, multiple pack- 
aging, self-stacking cans, the develop- 
ment of kitchen equipment that would 
take canned foods out of the basement 
and put them within easy reach, (as in 
the freezing compartment of the refrig- 
erator) a good look at can sizes, (with 
today’s larger family, would the No. 2 
now be more appropriate today than the 
No. 303?) more advertising and pro- 
motion. 


EFFECTIVE MARKETING 


Since we started this program from 
the rear, we will continue. Dr. Steir, the 
third speaker on Tuesday morning’s pro- 
gram, presented a detailed report com- 
paring the 1957-58 canned pea supply 
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with a year earlier. He also presented 
ten important steps toward effective mar- 
keting—1. Customer development; 2. De- 
mand stabilization; A realistic 3. mar- 
keting budget, 4. marketing plan, 5. pric- 
ing policy; 6. Diversification with care; 
7. Development of new products system- 
atically; 8. Development of both new and: 
old markets; 9. Organizing for effective 
successful selling; and 10. Foreign dis- 
tribution consideration. 


PROSPECTS AND PROFITS 


It is hardly possible for a speaker 
today to overlook the tremendous growth 
(record and potential) of the canning 
industry, both from the standpoint of 
population increase and increased per 
capita usage. In doing this neither can 
he overlook the consistently low margin 
of profit due to the constant pressure of 
increased costs. Speakers at the opening 
session on Monday afternoon were no 
exception. 


Speaking of this, Association President 
W. H. Stare said “Realizing then that 
production will for some time more than 
keep pace with our present demand, we 
must produce better quality at lower 
cost, and gentlemen, that isn’t easy... 
“Your own records show you that a good 
job has been done in reducing costs, or 
at least holding the line in spite of in- 
creased costs of raw material, supplies, 
and labor. We certainly have become 
more efficient in field, plant and distribu- 
tion, and some of us feel we have about 
reached the end, but if this is the case, 
believe me, it is the end.” 


After presenting the case, Mr. Brown 
suggested some possible remedies: 1. 
Continue to produce abundantly but ap- 
ply that philosophy with somewhat more 
restraint. When a product has been seri- 
ously overpacked in a given year, it does 
not make good sense to go out and do it 
again the following year. 2. Advertising 
and promotion, while vitally necessary, 
do not automatically solve all of our 


MARVIN VERHULST 
Secretary, Wisconsin Canners Association 


problems; quality, flavor and appearance 
must be continually improved. Canners 
must remain flexible enough to change 
with the pace, or rather to anticipate 
changes. As an example he mentioned 
can sizes, stating that tests have indicated 
a consumer preference for a No. 2 can 
of red cherries over the No. 303 size, and 
he suggested that the larger families of 
today may have the same preference in 
other commodities. 4. Adequate financing 
facilities. 5. New product research. 


Having set the stage, Mr. Solinsky 
urged his audience to merchandise. “Step 
up your merchandising and then step it 
up more.” Suggesting that the canning 
industry has not fully explored the pos- 
sibilities of the advertising and merchan- 
dising effort, and stressing that promo- 
tion is not only for emergency situations, 
the Can Company executive presented a 
strong case for an association-sponsored 


promotional program. “Perhaps you 
should have group brand advertising, at 
least for some packs if not for all. This 
would lessen the individual burden and 
increase the overall effectiveness of ad- 
vertising sales and promotional pro- 
grams ... why shouldn’t you, to carry 
this further, use the slogan ‘Packed in 
Wisconsin’ on all products of members of 
this association? Pennsylvania Canners 
Association members use their State’s 
name in such a slogan—and for just one 
example of the benefits—last month a 
large supermarket chain in that state 
did a big promotion for them to their 
mutual benefit. Why couldn’t you inter- 
est Wisconsin food retailers in building 
their own volume through featuring 
products packed in this state? ... Why 
not tie the Wisconsin canning industry 
to the State? Boost Wisconsin and pro- 
mote your industry with it. Boost the 
state’s features and your own products 
in the process.” 


The most interesting feature of Gover- 
nor Thompson’s address, to this reporter, 
was his intimate knowledge of the con- 
tributions of the canning industry to the 
State of Wisconsin. He quoted figures 
with the ease of a Marvin Verhulst, indi- 
cating at least, that the Association has 
done an excellent sales job at the top 
level. The next step, then, suggested by 
Mr. Solinsky, should be a most natural 
one, particularly in view of the healthy 
financial situation of the Association 
today. 


FARM YOUTH WINNER 


One more very important feature on 
the program was the presentation of the 
State’s National Junior Vegetable Grow- 
ers Association winner, 19 year old Roger 
C. Koch of Jefferson, Wisconsin. The 
Association presented Roger with a $100 
Bond in recognition of his achievement. 
The young farmer, a freshman at Mar- 
quette University, delivered an average 
of 2,116 pounds of Thorogreen Lima 
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NATIONAL KRAUT AND FRANKFURTER WEEK is sched- 
uled for February 6-15. Looking over a sketch of the 17x22” 
point-of-purchase pester now being offered are National Kraut 
Packers Association members, left to right: Henry Nelson, of 
Union Grove, Wis.: Dave Flanagan, Jr., of Bear Creek, Wis.; 
and Lon Flanigan, Jr., of Geneva, N. Y., NKPA President. The 
colorful posters, with adequate space at the bottom for brand 
imprint, are being supplied free by kraut packers or by the 
NKPA headquarters, 202 S. Marion St., Oak Park, IIl. 
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Beans to a Libby plant from 5.8 acres. 
Total production amounted to just over 
6 tons, for which Roger received a total 
of $664.48. His costs added up to $458.98, 
leaving him a profit of $205.50, equalling 
$6.63 per hour for the project. The cost 
included land rental, sales costs, plowing 
and soil preparation, seeds and plants, 
fertilizer, manure, lime, sprays and 
dusts, machinery rental. 


Some idea of the advantages of this 
program to the canning industry will be 
obtained when it is realized that the num- 
ber of boys participating in the program 
in Wisconsin increased from 64 in 1956 
to 86 boys in 1957. 


CLOSED MEETING 


At a special meeting for members only, 
held on Monday morning, members con- 
sidered the industry trend toward mecha- 
nization, studied the results of the pre- 
cision pea planter trials at the University 
of Wisconsin, and reviewed the promo- 
tion plans for marketing the State’s 1957 
bumper crop of canned peas. Other meet- 
ings with the National Canners Asso- 
ciation’s Raw Products Division and rep- 
resentatives from the various seed com- 
panies cooperating, had to do with the 
improvement of strains of various vege- 
tables for canning. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


O. V. Otteson, vice-president and sales 
manager of the Friday Canning Corpo- 


GUY POLLOCK 
Secretary, lowa-Nebraska 
Canners Association 


ration, New Richmond, was elected Pres- 
ident of the Association. K.S. Kneiske 
of the Mammoth Springs Canning Com- 
pany, Sussex, moves up to the Vice-Pres- 
idency. Two new Directors elected were 
Ervin Cleary, Green Bay Canning Cor- 


poration; and John A. Mayer of the 
Durand Canning Company. Retiring 
President Stare and newly elected Vice- 
President Kneiske, were reelected Direc- 
tors. 


CORN PRODUCTS MAKES 
MONETARY GIFTS TO COLLEGES 


Seventy-five American colleges and 
universities have been awarded gifts 
ranging from $100 to $2000 by Corn 
Products Refining Company. The grants 
were in recognition of the contribution 
made to the company’s success by the in- 
stitutions of higher learning that had 
schooled company personnel. 

This latest Corn Products program of 
support for higher education is in the 
form of unrestricted donations propor- 
tioned among the various institutions ac- 
cording to the number of people now with 
Corn Products who attended those 
schools. Contributions were based on a 
point system, and colleges with a mini- 
mum of points did not share in the 
awards. Both private and tax-supported 
colleges were included, with gifts doubled 
for privately supported schools. 

The largest private school award went 
to Illinois Institute of Technology, which 
was attended by 41 current Corn Prod- 
ucts people. The largest donation to a 
tax-supported school was made to the 
University of Illinois, alma mater of 63 
Corn Products people. 


SCOTT VINER 


jamming. 


the Feeder. 


ALL - STEEL 


HITE - STYLE 
FEEDER 


Engineered for longer life, less main- 
tenance and superior performance. 


V All shafts equipped with highest quality, sealed, self-align- 
ing, anti-friction bearings which require minimum lubri- 
cation and attention. 


V Feeder bottom formed to support fingers and prevent pods 
and vines from falling through. 


V Finger guides at front end of Feeder eliminate finger 


V All shafts are built into the Feeder for easy installation. 


Feeder body constructed of only three pieces of heavy 
gauge steel supported by sturdy square steel tube legs. No 
bolt heads in sides to obstruct vine travel. 


V Unit is complete with clutch equipped with spring loaded 
safety ratchet. Clutch can be operated from either side of 


V Designed for all makes and models of viners. 
Write for prices today! 


SCOTT VINER 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD 
COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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National Kraut Packers Association 
will hold a general membership meeting 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, on 
December 14, in connection with the 
Sales Conference of the National Food 
Brokers Association. The Board of Direc- 
tors and Public Relations Committee 
will meet in the morning with the general 
membership meeting being held in the 
afternoon. On December 17, at the same 
location, there will be a cutting and dem- 
onstration of the new kraut grades con- 
ducted for the benefit of brokers dealing 
in kraut. 


Lord-Mott Company, Baltimore, can- 
ners, have appointed George Bornet ex- 
clusive representative in the Philadelphia 
Metrolopitan area, on their line of vege- 
tables and diet packs. 


Hunt Foods—Whitney Drayton, vice- 
president in charge of advertising for 
Hunt Foods, addressing a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Northern California Chapter, 
American Marketing Association at the 
Marines Memorial Club, San Francisco, 
outlined the marketing policies of the 
firm that have more than doubled its 
business in the past ten years. 


California Packing Corp.—William I. 
Drynan, president of Canadian Canners, 
Ltd., has been elected to the board of 
directors of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, Calif. The Cali- 
fornia firm now owns a substantial in- 
terest in the Canadian enterprise. 


General Lucius D. Clay, chairman of 
the board of the Continental Can Com- 
pany, was a recent visitor in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. in the interests of the United 
Crusade. He is chairman of the 1958 
American Red Cross fund drive com- 
mittee. 


Paul Sayres Company, Mt. Vernon, 
New York food brokers, have issued a 
42-page sales manual for use of its per- 
sonnel and principals. The manual docu- 
ments policies, procedures and responsi- 
bilities for the sales force, and conveys 
facts and information relative to the com- 
pany, its principals, and the products 
sold. The basic objective, the company 
claims, is to indoctrinate the sales force 
on the means utilized to gain maximum 
sales and merchandising efficiency. 
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Indiana Canners Teach School — Max 
Naas, Naas Foods, Inc., and Al Turmail 
of Bluffton Foods, two Indiana canners, 
have recorded a half hour program on 
canned foods processing for use in the 
Indianapolis City schools. The program 
is part of a continuous educational effort 
titled “Food from farm to family”. It is 
broadcast daily on the Indianapolis 
School System radio net work. 


Coastal Foods Company — William R. 
Sowers, associated with the Phillips 
Packing operation at Cambridge, Mary- 
land, since 1939, and formerly production 
control manager and purchasing agent, 
has been appointed public relations direc- 
tor of the newly formed Coastal Foods 
Company. 


The Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, which has extensive canning inter- 
ests in the Hawaiian Islands and on the 
mainland, has disposed of its corrugated 
carton plant in Honolulu to the Weyer- 
haeuser Hawaiian Company, a _ newly- 
formed subsidiary of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, at a price reported to 
be in excess of $2,000,000. The canning 
concern has made a 2 percent stock divi- 
dend to stockholders in place of a quar- 
terly cash dividend. This applies only to 
the common stock, the regular cash divi- 
dend of 62% cents being paid on the 
Series A preferred stock. 


Brooks Foods, Inc. is closing its Shir- 
ley, Indiana, plant and will move the 
equipment to Mt. Summit to increase the 
production of catsup and juice at that 
location. The Shirley buildings will be 
retained for use as warehouses. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
appointed the following firms to member- 
ship: Cal Dal Santo & Company, Chicago, 
Illinois; Delk & White Brokerage Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Virginia; Howard Broker- 
age Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; A. 
D. LeJeune & Company, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Harold B. Motts & Company, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; William H. Nowak 
Company, Newark, New Jersey; and Guy 
L. Stewart Company, El Paso, Texas. 


American Can Company—Canned cit- 
rus concentrate and canned sauerkraut 
were featured on Canco’s November 1 
TV Show “Douglas Edwards and the 
News”. 
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Study Merger of Associations—Sepa- 
rate committees have been appointed by 
the Wisconsin, Illinois, and Minnesota 
Canners Associations to study the advan- 
tages, disadvantages, and possibilities of 
a merger of the three associations. 


Peninsula tomato canners have been in- 
vited to attend a canner-grower meeting 
on the future of the tomato industry on 
the Delmarva Peninsula, and asked to 
bring one or more carloads of their own 
or local growers with them for the one- 
day meeting. The meeting will be held 
on Tuesday, November 26, beginning at 
9:30 A.M., at the American Legion Hall 
at the city end of the Cambridge (Md.) 
Bridge. Every one interested in the to- 
mato situation on the Peninsula is invited 
to attend. 


Label Manufacturers National Asso- 
ciation, at its annual fall meeting in 
Chicago, October 31, elected the follow- 
ing officers: Clifton B. Batchelder, presi- 
dent of Epsen Lithographing Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska, was elected President; 
Ralph J. Wrenn, president of Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corporation, San 
Francisco, California, Vice - President; 
Lorenz L. Schmidt, vice-president of 
Schmidt Lithograph Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California, was reelected Treas- 
urer. 

The following new members of the 
Board of Directors were also elected: 
Robert G. Griffin, president, Courier- 
Journal Lithographing Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; James L. Murphy, vice- 
president and treasurer, Consolidated 
Lithographing Corporation, Carle Place, 
New York; Theo. C. Nevins, Sr., presi- 
dent, The Nevins Company, Clifton, New 
Jersey; and Ralph J. Wrenn, president, 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation, 
San Francisco, California. 

John A. Bresnahan has been continued 
as General Council. Thomas J. Curran 
was appointed the new Executive Direc- 
tor and Secretary succeeding Oscar 
Whitehouse, who is now’ Executive 
Director of the Lithographers Nationa! 
Association. 


American Can Company has formally 
opened the can making plant at Blue Ash, 
Ohio. Containers made at the plant are 
principally for shortening, liquid deter- 
gent, and beer to supply the Cincinnati 
area. 
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NIELSEN FOOD STORE REPORT 


The 23rd annual edition of the Nielsen 
Report to Retail Food Stores is contained 
in a 44-page booklet, prepared by the A. 
C. Nielsen Company, international mar- 
keting research organization. The report 
summarizes the facts behind the revolu- 
tion in American food store retailing that 
has been under way since the end of 
World War II. Information for these an- 
nual reports is based on the Nielsen Food 
and Drug Indexes and Nielsen special 
research as well as data issued by the 
Bureau of Census, the Department of 
Commerce and other sources. General 
comparisons in the reports are made by 
type of store (chain and independent), 
by categories according to store sales vol- 
ume, and geographically by Nielsen Food 
Index territories. Divided into six sec- 
tions, the current report covers “Sales 
Trends of Food Stores Through 1956 
and the First Half of 1957”, “Food 
Store Data From 1954 Census of Busi- 
ness”, “Economic Impact Upon Food 
Stores”, “Characteristics and Merchan- 
dising Trends of Modern Food Stores”, 
“Sales of Drug Items in Both Food and 
Drug Stores’, and “Comments and Ob- 
servations”. 

Useful to manufacturers and distrib- 
utors as well as to retailers, the report 
charts various forces which have been 
significant in bringing about trends in 
the retail food store revolution. One ex- 


ample, discussed in detail, is the rapid 
increase in sales of drug commodity 
items in food stores. The report shows 
that 10 selected fast-selling health and 
beauty aids sold in greater volume in 
food stores than in drug stores in 1956. 


Other information discloses that the 
demand for convenience food items is 
continuing unabated. Separating these 
into lower and higher cost groups, the 
report shows that the former group has 
expanded its sales almost two and a half 
times since 1952, and the sales of the 
higher cost group has almost doubled. 
Also, frozen convenience foods are chang- 
ing the eating habits of our nation, it is 
reported. 


Another rapidly growing change in 
eating habits which special research has 
verified is the trend toward more outdoor 
eating. Among other figures, charts show 
that America’s approximately 50 million 
families ate outdoors an average of four 
times during one summer month. 


DISEASE RESISTANT BROCCOLI, 
CAULIFLOWER 


New York State producers now have 
available broccoli and cauliflower varie- 
ties that can be grown profitably on soils 
infested with the cabbage-yellows fun- 
gus. Further light was thrown on this 
situation in screening tests continued this 
past season by plant disease and vege- 


table crops specialists at Cornell’s Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva. 

Calabrese, DeCiccio, Waltham 29, Early 
Green Sprouting, Midway, and probably 
Grand Central broccoli can all be grown 
successfully in cabbage-yellows infested 
soils even under conditions favorable to 
the development of this troublesome mal- 
ady, say the Station scientists. 

Early Snewball cauliflower has shown 
about 10 percent susceptibility to cab- 
bage-yellows when grown on _ infested 
soil, while other white-headed cauliflower 
varieties tested in the Station plantings 
show 50 to 75 percent infection. 

“The growing of resistant varieties is 
the only practical means of combatting 
cabbage-yellows in broccoli and cauli- 
flower,” continue the Station workers. 

“Our tests were conducted in tanks in 
which soil temperatures could be control- 
led. The degree of susceptibility of the 
different varieties was observed at differ- 
ent levels of soil temperature, including 
higher temperatures favorable to a more 
severe development of yellows.” 

Yellows resistance in the cole crops is 
said to be of two types which are desig- 
nated as A and B. “Resistance in broc- 
coli and cauliflower has been identified 
as of the A type which means that it is 
conditioned by a single dominant gene,” 
explain the plant scientists. “This char- 
acteristic is of considerable value to plant 
breeders in selecting lines that will breed 
true to yellows resistance.” 
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Keep up with container developments! Watch Canco’s TV show “DOUG EDWARDS WITH THE NEWs” alternate Fridays on CBS-TV 
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This oval symbolizes progress! 


Canco’s famous oval trade-mark has identified thousands of important 
canning “‘firsts.”” + In the canning of tomatoes, for instance, American 
Can Company developed the equipment that made the steam-flow closure 
procedure commercially successful. This method eliminates the exhaust 
box and allows more efficient use of cannery space. + Advances such as 
this are the result of Canco’s continuing research and development pro- 
gram—a program which helps canners produce better and better products. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


FIRST! 


COME TO 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE CORN PACK—As will be seen by 
the accompanying table, the 1957 corn 
pack, figures for which were released by 
the National Canners Association on Fri- 
day last, totaled 37,516,892 actual cases. 
This figure confirms earlier trade reports 
of between 37 and 38 million cases, and 
is 4.7 million cases or over 11 percent 
below last year’s pack of 42.2 million 
cases. With the greater August 1 carry- 
over, however, of 5.6 million cases com- 
pared with last year’s 2.1 million cases, 
the total supply of 43,149,000 cases is but 
1,200,000 cases or less than 3 percent be- 
low last year’s canners supply. Looked 
at another way, the 1957-58 supply is 
second only to last year, and nearly 12 
percent greater than last year’s record 
canner shipments of 13,758,000 cases. 

By area the corn pack, with 1956 fig- 
ures in parentheses amounted to: East 
3,810,656 cases (4,772,077); Midwest 28,- 
753,647 cases (32,500,255); West 4,952,589 
eases (4,972,184). 


By grade the 1957 pack with 1956 in 
parentheses totaled: Fancy 30,686,179 
cases (35,182,708); extra standard 5,586,- 
198 cases (5,711,348); standard 1,244,515 
eases (1,350,465). It will be seen that 
more standards and more extra stand- 
ards were packed than the fancy grade. 


By style of pack with 1956 in paren- 
theses: White creamstyle 1,269,551 cases 
(2,548,627); golden creamstyle 15,002,537 
cases (15,655,756); total creamstyle 16,- 
272,088 cases (18,204,383); whole kernel 
white 765,598 cases (1,308,899); whole 
kernel golden 20,479,206 cases (22,731,- 
234); total whole kernel 21,244,804 cases 
(24,040,133). It is evidenced from these 
figures that proportionately the white 
pack was cut substantially more than the 
golden. 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 
—The 1957 production of nine important 
vegetables for processing is estimated at 
6.63 million tons according to the USDA 
Crop Reporting Board. This compares 
with 8.09 million tons harvested last year 
and the average of 5.86 million tons for 
1946-55. A record large crop of cucum- 
bers for pickles is estimated for 1957, 
largely as a result of the large average 
United States yield per acre. Also, the 
tonnage of green peas and spinach for 
processing is placed at record high. The 
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nine crops for which estimates are avail- 
able on November 1 usually represent 
about 97 percent of the total tonnage of 
the processing vegetables estimated by 
the Department. ; 


CUCUMBERS—Production of cucum- 
bers for pickles reached a record high in 
1957. At 15,443,000 bushels, this year’s 
output was 12 percent larger than that 
of 1956 and 35 percent above average. 
The trend in cucuinber production has 
been up for many years and new record 
levels of production are not a novelty. 
This year’s large crop is the result of 
high yields that were realized in the 
northern and western States and _ in- 
creased acreage in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Texas. 


PICKLE STOCKS—Stocks of salt and 
dill pickles in tanks and barrels on Octo- 
ber 1 totaled 13,300,000 bushels, up 6 per- 
cent from those on hand a year ago and 
24 percent above average. Stocks on hand 


for current year’s production total 10,- 
882,000 bushels or 70.5 percent of 1957 
intake. A year ago 70.5 percent of the 
1956 crop was also on hand in tanks and 
barrels. Carryover stocks of pickles on 
October 1 are lighter than in any year 
since 1952. 


SPINACH — Fall spinach production 
for processing is forecast at 26,300 tons 
based on conditions on November 1. This 
is 10 percent more than produced in this 
season in 1956 but is slightly less than 
average. Adequate moisture permitted 
growers in Arkansas and Oklasoma to 
plant a larger acreage of fall spinach 
than they have been able to get in for 
many years. The crop there has made 
excellent progress to date. Harvest 
started in late October and will be active 
until terminated by cold weather. In 
Washington, harvest of fall spinach has 
been completed and under the stimulus of 
favorable weather, unusually good yields 
were obtained. Fall spinach in Califor- 
nia is in excellent condition. The crop 


White 
Maryland _........... 390,594 
Pennsylvania 178,172 
Other States 17,639 
(a) 
Indiana... 281,509 
Illinois ..... 2,165,601 
Wisconsin 241,817 
Minnesota 378,064 
94,652 
Other States 114,478 

U. 8. Total .... 3,857,526 


* Small amount included in Pennsylvania. 
(a)--Ineluded in *‘Other States”’. 


12 oz. Vacuum 
No. 303 and 300. 


peppers. 


1957 PACK OF CANNED SWEET CORN 


Com;iled by N.C.LA, Division of Statistics 
956 


Golden White Golden 
EASY 
1,759,163 90,603 577,077 
657,545 69,276 321,606 
$25,578 178,684 


713,472 (a) (a) 
5,707,156 1,057,804 5,485,236 
10,410,997 170,249 9,035,337 
9,277,008 (a) 9,008,015 
2,100,052 69,644 1,866,845 
378,451 577,573 936,437 

WEST 

38,386,090 2,035,149 35,481,743 


1957 CORN PACK BY SIZE OF CONTAINER 


1956 1957 
1,236,033 3,020,846 
130,410 75,334 
8,292,603 8,722,062 
26,139,443 22,490,086 
3,895,921 3,159,698 
50,106 48,866 
42,244,516 37,516,892 


The above report is a summary of the pack of canned sweet corn including all firms known to 
have packed in 1957, togcther with cstimates for two firms not reportins. The above totals do not 
include corn on the cob or any type of special pack containing additional ingredients other than 


1957 


MIDWEST 
641,998 (a) 546,507 
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has benefited from wet, cool weather but 
is free of insects and mildew. In New 
York, dry weather and damage from 
early frosts forced abandonment of most 
of the fall acreage. This year’s crop is 
very small. There is an excellent crop 
in New Jersey. Spinach acreage for fall 
harvest was reduced this year in Mary- 
land and Virginia. Yields in Tennessee 
are expected to be good. Harvest there 
is under way. 


PRODUCTION VEGETABLES 
FOR PROCESSING 


Average 
Crop 1946-55 1956 1957* 
Tons Tons Tons 
Green lima beans...... 83,740 107,930 96,740 
Snap beans. ..........00000 259,400 328,990 346,000 
139,100 200,100 150,770 
Cabbage for kraut 
(Contract) 97,500 147,500 108,200 


Sweet corn ...... 
Cucumbers for 


1,287,800 1,693,000 1,474,900 


273,940 330,170 370,630 
435,340 545,160 556,220 
Spinach (Winter and 

93,840 115,200 115,400 

26,750 23,800 26,300 
Tomatoes 3,162,700 4,600,350 3,384,500 

Totals 8,092,200 6,629,660 
Indicated. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Generally Steady—Demand For Holi- 
day Items—Corn Moving—Withdrawn On 
Tomatoes — Better Pea Business — Sardine 
Season Ends—Salmon In Heavy Demand— 
Deals In California Fruits — Citrus Quiet. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1957 


THE SITUATION — The outstanding 
canned food market development is the 
steadiness of prices, especially in vege- 
tables and fish. Of course, there are a 
few items that are open to price conces- 
sions, especially peas, lima beans and 
corn, but otherwise most sellers were 
standing on their asking schedules. Busi- 
ness is up to normal, with the trade giv- 
ing particular attention to the demand 
for holiday specialties particularly cran- 
berry sauce, pumpkin and applesauce. 
These packs have experienced a better 
call of late and there has been a very 
good demand for tomatoes with the 
colder weather 


THE OUTLOOK—The trade is giving 
particular attention to the marketing 
feature on the part of a large well known 
Nationally advertised brand canner. Mil- 
lions of coupons have been mailed to 
housewives throughout the country, offer- 
ing them, on presentation of the coupon 
to many of the large chains and super 
markets, a kickback of 10 cents on pur- 


‘chases designated on the coupon. The 


main interest will center on the market- 
ings of peas and corn, two items in excess 
supply. Already some of the other large 
canners have met the move by offering 
wholesalers important allowances. on 
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fruits, over a certain time. There ap- 
pears to be no question but what busi- 
ness will improve by this move, but the 
question of profits remains to be solved. 
Otherwise, the trade feels that there will 
be a very good call for vegetables, fruits 
and fish throughout the Winter months, 
with the latter curtailed by the shortage. 


PUMPKIN—Buyers are paying $1.50 
per dozen for 2'%s fancy f.o.b. Maryland 
and $5.50 per dozen for 10s. The demand 
is reported as better and it is expected 
to move into higher ground as holiday 
needs become pressing. There were offer- 
ings out of Illinois shipping points at 
$1.05 for 303s, $1.45 for 2%, basis fancy 
wnile Wisconsin canners were asking 
$5.25 for 10s, per dozen, f.o.b. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—This item is 
also meeting with a better trade interest. 
Buyers were asking $1.55 for fancy 
strained 303s and $9.50 for 10s, per 
dozen. There has been a step-up in inter- 
est over the past few weeks, with stocks 
none too plentiful in the New Jersey area 
due to the poor harvest. Much damage 
was reported done during ‘the Summer 
months and apparently production in 
that area was cut sharply. 


APPLESAUCE—Quite a steady mar- 
ket was noted for all sizes and at all 
points of production. However, there is 
a good supply around. The feature con- 
tinues to be the absence of important 
sales pressure. The estimates that con- 
sumer interest will mount as the holi- 
day buying has not quite been up to 
expectations as yet. New York State 
canners offer fancy at $1.35 for 303s, 
and $7.50 for 10s, while there were also 
offers of fancy f.o.b. Virginia at $1.30 
and $7.25 per dozen respectively. New 
Jersey sellers were asking $1.35 and 
$7.25 per dozen respectively. 


SWEET CORN—There has been im- 
provement in the buying trend in this 


‘ area which has been helped by the coupon 


deal, trade interests believe. However, 
it has not as yet had impression on stocks 
which remain quite heavy. The market 
was steady, although most prices were 
around the lows for the year. For fancy 
whole grain f.o.b. Maryland shipping 
area the market was $1.35 for 303s, and 
$9.00 for 10s, with extra standards at 
$1.25 and $8.25 per dozen, respectively. 
Standard whole grain 303s, was offered 
at $1.20 per dozen, f.o.b. Maryland ship- 
ping point. Wisconsin canners asked 
$1.20 for fancy whole grain and $8.00 for 
10s, with extra standards $1.10 and $7.50 
per dozen respectively. 


TOMATOES—While the market was 
unchanged, there was a very firm price 
presented. In fact, the indications were 
that seme Maryland canners were not 
willing to sell at the current asking level 
and were disposed to withdraw from the 
market on the theory that a better basis 
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was pending. This was due to the very 
short stocks remaining unsold, tight mid- 
western markets and the advances asked 
by California canners where the pack ap- 
parently will not turn out as large as 
expected. Generally, the Maryland can- 
ner suitation was one of small stocks 
and price firmness. Asking prices were 
$1.02% for standard 1s, $1.35 for 3038s, 
$2.12% for 24s and $7.25 for 10s. Fancy 
plum style offers were $1.10 for 303s, 
and $9.75 for 10s, per dozén, f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia sellers were asking $1.25 for 303s, 
$1.80 for 2%s and $6.50 for 10s, per 
dozen f.o.b. 


SAUERKRAUT—Colder weather and 
reported limited inventory positions on 
the part of quite a few consumer inter- 
ests brought a better price tone to this 
market. New York canners asked $1.10 
for 303s, $1.50 for 2%s and $5.40 for 
10s. While out of Wisconsin the market 
was $1.05, $1.45 and $5.40 per dozen, 
f.0.b. 


SPINACH—A steady price has fea- 
tured this market for some time. There 
was no pressure against offerings. The 
usual increase in consumption seen at 
this season of the year, is now believed 
to be underway. Sellers, f.o.b. Maryland 
canneries, asked $1.35 for 303s, fancy, 
$1.90 for 2%s and $6.50 for 10s. 


PEAS—This is another item where the 
coupon deal was getting particular atten- 
tion. From all reports there was a better 
business passing, but this trade had not 
reached the point where prices were in- 
fluenced. Most sellers maintained their 
recent schedules which were around the 
low for the season. Standard Alaskas, 
f.o.b: Maryland, were $1.25 for 303s, and 
$1.40 for extra standards with standard 
and extra standard sweets offered from 
$1.15 to $1.20 for 303s, f.o.b. Wisconsin 
canners were quoting $1.05 for 303s, 
standard Alaskas and $7.25 for 10s, per 
dozen, while standard sweets were $1.05 
and extra standards $1.10 per dozen, for 
303s. 


CANNED FISH—Reports from Maine 
said that only one sardine plant was open 
along the Maine coast and that opera- 
tions were confined to specialty items. 
The total pack of Maine sardines for 
the week ended November 2 was 10,519 
cases which indicated that packing for 
the season was definitely ended. All 
plants must close by law as of December 
1. The total pack as of November 2 was 
2,031,815 cases. Of this amount about 
85,000 cases were other than the stand- 
ard quarter size cans. A two million case 
pack of quarters, it was pointed out, 
should permit an orderly movement and 
assure a reasonable carryover into mid- 
spring to take care of the market in case 
of a late start. An official of the Maine 
Sardine Council, with headquarters at 
Augusta, Maine pointed out that the lat- 
est Nielsen Food Index data showed that 
during the months of August and Sep- 
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tember, Maine sardine consumption was 
62.2 percent of the total sardine business 
in retail quarters while California had 
20.7 percent and imported 17.1 percent, 
on a case basis. 

Salmon is short and demand is running 
very heavy. There is little hope of any 
improvement in the stocks for replace- 
ment call until the new packs next 
Spring and Summer get underway. 
Shrimp is also meeting with a heavy de- 
mand. However, canners cannot compete 
with the fresh and freezer demand at 
this time to any extent, with the result 
that at the Gulf, very little is being 
packed. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—An import- 
ant move by a leading West Coast can- 
ner apparently in an effort to offset the 
coupon deal offered by another canner 
was the announcement of an allowance 
of 40 cents a case on halves cling peaches, 
effective November 1 and continuing 
through December 17. It was felt that 
other large factors would make the same 
move. As for the demand for the busi- 
ness is believed to have been heavy and 
this is confirmed by the large shipments 
going forward now against contracts. 
Pricewise, there has been very little 
change in any of the major packs, but 
there continued to be easiness in RSP 
cherries, both canned and frozen, and a 
number of the berry packs where produc- 
tion was quite large. 


CITRUS JUICES — The market con- 
tinues in a rather quiet state, waiting 
new pack developments. There unques- 
tionably are offerings being made, but 
they are not firm and are considered 
mainly “feelers”. One large canner with- 
drew offerings on orange juice, basis 46 
oz. but quoted $1.02% for sweetened and 
unsweetened 2’s. Sweetened blended 46 
oz. was offered at $2.15 and sweetened 
grapefruit juice at $2.05 per dozen, f.o.b. 
Another packer withdrew offers on fancy 
citrus salad packs, except for scattered 
offerings which came on the market at 
$2.40 per dozen, for 303s. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Losing Confidence As Sales Pressure 
Mounts, Tens Holding Their Own — Low 
Corn Prices—Extra Standard Peas Depressing 
Standard Market — Kraut Continues Strong 
—Shading In Beets — Tomato Products 
Strong — Applesauce Market Uncertain — 
Fruits On Slow Side Following Cling 
Peach Deals. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 14, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Activity in the 
Chicago market is not what it has been 
as the average buyer here is losing con- 
fidence fast in the canning industry’s 
ability to hold prices firm on many of 
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the major canned fruit and vegetable 
items. What started out as a promising 
year doesn’t seem to be turning out that 
way and under such circumstances the 
trade are inclined to take things easy 
and see what happens. Prices are begin- 
ning to slip on fancy corn in 303 tins as 
the anxious sellers put on pressure to sell 
and such action, if pushed far enough, 
will shove the prices on the shorter lower 
grades to lower levels. A similar situa- 
tion exists on peas where a surplus of 
extra standards in 303s is also causing 
price cutting and the resulting problems. 
Green and wax beans have also found the 
going a little tough with many canners 
now quoting at lower levels. The recent 
price cutting on 2% Cling peaches has 
not added to the stability as distributors 
are wondering what may come next. 
There are exceptions, of course, such as 
tomatoes and tomato products where cur- 
rent prices are very strong, but these are 
not enough to offset the price cutting on 
other items. Buying has tapered off and 
buyers are again starting to play close 
to the belt holding inventories to a tight 
level in the face of the above sliding 
prices. The weakness so evident however, 
seems confined to 303s as the same 
items in tens appear to be in much better 
position with prices holding fairly 
steady. That fact is some consolation 
particularly to those canners that pack 
heavily to the institutional sizes. 


CORN—lIt’s no trick these days to buy 
fancy 303 corn out of Wisconsin on the 
basis of $1.25 with some quotations as 
low as $1.20. Such quotations reflect a 
drop from general lists of $1.30 and, in 
some cases, $1.35. This leaves extra 
standard grade at $1.15 the level at 
which standard has been selling. How- 
ever, standard cream and whole kernel 
have sold here this week at $1.07% al- 
though such offerings appear to be lim- 
ited. On the other hand, fancy tens are 
holding well at $8.25 to $8.50 with extra 
standard at $7.50 and $7.75. Neverthe- 
less, the trade here feel this market is not 
going to hold and they are acting accord- 
ingly. 


PEAS — Standard peas are anything 
but burdensome insofar as Wisconsin 
canners are concerned but they do have 
a problem in the case of extra standards. 
Standard four Alaskas seem to be firm 
at $1.10 for 303s and $7.00 for tens with 
the latter item getting shorter all the 
time. However, extra standards are be- 
ing quoted close to the above price on 
3038s as canners attempt to move a heavy 
surplus. All grades in tens appear to be 
holding well and may continue that way 
as unsold stocks do not appear to be a 
problem. Fancy three sieves remain un- 
changed at $1.65 for 303s and $9.25 for 
tens. 


KRAUT—Despite the sloppy condition 
of certain other vegetables, this item con- 
tinues to march merrily on its way. 
Sales and shipments have been excellent 
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and prices are strong at higher than 
opening levels. The kraut industry is 
doing a good job of publicizing kraut and 
the results are evident. Fancy kraut is 
firm at $5.15 for tens, $1.50 for 2% and 
$1.10 for 303s. 


BEETS—It looked for a while that 
canners had the price of beets pegged 
at a reasonable level but things have been 
happening lately that makes one wonder. 
Fancy sliced were quoted at $1.10 for 
303s and $5.75 for tens up from previous 
lows but sales have been made here re- 
cently as low as 95 cents and $5.25 and 
just what final results may be is a guess 
at this time. Salad sliced have also 
kicked around as low as 85 cents for 
308s and $4.00 for tens despite higher 
asking prices and several sizes of whole 
beets in 308 tins have come for their 
share of price cutting. This may be a 
temporary situation but the trade are not 
convinced. 


TOMATOES — This continues as the 
strong factor in the vegetable line and 
from all indications will continue so. 
There are just not enough tomatoes to go 
around. Standard 303s are being held at 
$1.50 while tens are at $8.25 when and 
if they can be found. Good extra stand- 
ards are firm at $1.65 and $8.50 to $9.00 
and canners won’t listen to offers. Cali- 
fornia offerings are also limited with 
current spot goods now held for more 
money. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Exactly the 
same situation as supplies will be insuffi- 
cient to go around. Every canner with 
goods to sell is in no hurry to move any 
surplus and the feeling persists that any- 
thing unsold now will bring more money 
later on. Chicago buyers are not inclined 
to argue the point and sales have been 
good on an advancing market. 


CITRUS—Action here is at a mini- 
mum as Florida canners are still offering 
sugar added citrus only or nothing at all. 
Unsweetened juice is not expected to be 
available until about the first of next 
month at which time interest should perk 
up considerably. Where goods are now 
offered prices are firm at $2.25 for 46 oz. 
orange, $2.12% for blended and $2.00 
for grapefruit juice all sugar added. 


APPLESAUCE — Trading on apple- 
sauce is routine at best as distributors 
here are not convinced as yet that cur- 
rent prices could move to higher levels. 
Generally, fancy sauce is listed at 90 
cents for eight ounce, $1.35 for 303s and 
$7.75 for tens. Some canners have posted 
prices on the basis of $1.40 for 303s but, 
on the other hand, others have seen fit 
to accept business at somewhat less than 
the going quotations. A market that is 
a little uncertain. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — There has 
been nothing to disturb this picture ex- 
cept the recent deals on Cling peaches 
which have been confined to 2%s only. A 
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good many of the independents have 
seen fit to meet the 40 cent a case allow- 
ance granted by nationally advertised 
brands earlier this month. However, the 
trade here are wondering if such action 
might not weaken other fruits. This 
may be just a buyer’s typical pessimistic 
attitude but it is not conducive to vigor- 
ous trading. So far, there have been no 
other price changes this week one way or 
the other as the trade continues to buy 
as needed only. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canning Season Ends — Rains Damage Dry 

Beans — Special Deals Moving Peaches — 

Cocktail Selling Freely—Seasonal Items Get 

Attention — Some Canners Withdrawn On 

Tomatoes—Good Spinach Business—Record 
Low Sardine Pack. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 14, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Rains continue in 
California but these now have little or 
no effect on the canning industry. The 
canning of tomatoes has been brought to 
an end earlier than in recent years, but 
a very satisfactory pack has been made, 
one well above the two million case mark, 
and the trade is well satisfied with the 
showing. Now that canning operations 
on fruits and vegetables are virtually at 
an end for the calendar year, canners are 
making every effort to speed up sales 
and shipments. Some have centered ef- 
forts during the past week on stimulating 
the movement of cling peaches and have 
made reductions in price for a limited 
period. Early reports indicate that the 
distributing trade is taking advantage of 
the offers and that shipments are quite 
heavy to some areas. The sardine season 
in California is nearing an end and the 
output is a very limited one, with much 
of this already sold. Canned salmon is 
moving quite well for this time of the 
year and many items promise to be sold 
up long before next year’s pack can be 
made. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has quieted down somewhat, 
with the trade trying to evaluate the 
damage from rain before making further 
large purchases. All districts of the 
State have had early rains and in no 
districts has harvesting been completed. 
Recent sales of Small White beans for 
canning purposes are reported at $9.15 
to $9.25, with No. 1 Pinks moving in the 
range of $8.00 to $8.50. Large Limas 
have sold at $10.50 for U. S. No. 1, suit- 
able for canning. Some rather large 
quantities of beans of all kinds have been 
threshed for animal food and some beans 
will not be harvested. 


PEACHES—A good movement is noted 
on cling peaches, but much of the activ- 
ity at present seems hinged on special 
deals designed to speed up deliveries. 
Some canners who have been quoting 
choice halves at $2.60 and $2.65 are offer- 
ing these in limited quantities and for 
a limited time at $2.40, with sliced 5 
cents higher. These offers are listed as 
special promotional allowances and seem 
to be meeting with quite widespread ac- 
ceptance. Deliveries are being speeded 
quite noticeably. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail is selling 
quite freely and deliveries are keeping 
pace with sales, this item fitting in so 
well with the holiday season ahead. 
Fancy No. 2%s run the range from $3.35 
to $3.50, with sales of choice reported at 
$3.20 to $3.30. Some canners are noting 
increased interest in the No. 10 size, 
with fancy selling just over the $12.00 
mark. 


APPLESAUCE—Sales of canned ap- 
plesauce are keeping up well, with the 
movement showing a gain of about 6 per- 
cent over that of last year to a corre- 
sponding date. No. 303 choice is moving 
at $1.30 and fancy in this size at $1.45. 
Quite a volume of applesauce is coming 
into Northern California from the Pa- 
cific Northwest and this is held to be re- 
sponsible for the comparatively low price. 


PLUMS—Plums have proved a light 
crop and pack in the Pacific coast area, 
but the movement of the processed fruit 


has also been rather light. Canners look - 
upon their holdings as bargains at the 
price, but suggest that often the real 
movement of this fruit does not come 
until Spring. 


PUMPKIN—The canning of pumpkin 
is under way in this area and deliveries 
of new pack are being made. Prices of 
advertised brand are: No. 303, $1.20 a 
dozen; No. 2's, $1.70, and No. 10s, $5.50. 
A considerable part of the State pack 
is made in the Sacramento Valley. 


TOMATOES—Canning of tomatoes is 
virtually at an end in California and 
another rain will bring harvesting to a 
close. Deliveries to canners as of Novem- 
ber 2 amounted to 2,077,885 tons, as 
against 2,822,596 tons a year earlier. The 
trade is well pleased with the manner in 
which stocks have been moving out of 
late and several canners have withdrawn 
offerings for the time being. Most sales 
of fancy No. 2%s reported of late have 
been at $2.60, or higher, with 46-o0z. juice 
at $2.40. 


CARROTS—New pack California car- 
rots are now in the market with featured 
brands of diced in No. 303 glass offered 
at $1.50 a dozen and No. 10s at $6.85. 
The pack of this item depends largely 
on the market for the fresh item in the 
Eastern markets. 


SPINACH—The movement of canned 
spinach is keeping up well and stocks are 
gradually being whittled down to the de- 
sired size. Prices are largely without 
change, with strictly fancy moving at 
$1.25-$1.35 for the popular No. 303 size 
and at $5.00-$5.50 for the No. 10 insti- 
tutional size. It is the understanding in 
the trade that there will be no fall pack. 


SARDINES—Canning of sardines for 
the season will soon be coming to an end, 
with the output to be a very small one. 
Landings for the season to November 7 
amounted to but 11,916 tons. A year ago, 
to a corresponding date, landings were 
25,420 tons, with these a near-record low. 
Prices for the canned item in tomato 
sauce in 1-lb. ovals are $8.50 to $8.75 a 
case. 


Unscrambler handles bright cans 


gently at great savings 


%* ONE MAN OPERATION 
* HANDLES SIZES 202 TO 404 INCLUSIVE 
* VERY GENTLE 


* PORTABLE 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORPORATION 
WARREN, 
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(Spot prices per dozen F'.0.B. cannery 


unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Mammoth 3.30 
3.30 
Med.-Small ......... 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal 2.80 
Med.-Small ... 2.70 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal ; 4.65 
4.60 


REANS, SrrincLess, 
MARYLAND 


No. 10 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303... 
o. 10 
Ex. Std.. Cut Gr., 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 203... 


Ex. Std., Wax, No. 303........1. 
Std. 


New Vork & Pa. 


Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... 2.10 
Cut, Fey., No. 30 -55-1.75 
00-9.50 
Ex. +“ Cut, No. 30-1.50 
No. 7.15-8.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 303........ 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.25 
wee, Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
-8.75-9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 -1.50-1.60 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
Std., Cut, 1.40 
No. 6.75-7.50 


Fiorina 
Fey., Cut, Gr.., 
10 


No. 10 
Std., No. 303 20 
o. 10 
Mip-WeEstr 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 1.90-2.25 
No. 10 11.50 
Ont, Mo; 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., ‘Cut, 1.10-1.20 
ox. Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
1.55-1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
1.50 
o. 10 8.50 
No. SOB 1.30-1.55 
No. 10 7.75 
Nortn west 
Cut, 3 SV., No. 303......1.85-1.90 
o. 10 
Ex. sv. “No. "308... ---1.40-1.50 
8.05-8. 
1 
TEXAS 
Fey., Wh. Gr. No. 303..............0000. 1.80 
9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 3038.......... 1.30 
No. 10 
Std., ‘Cut, Gr., = 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, Gr., No, 30: 
REANS, LIMA 
Fast 
Fev., Tiny Gr., No. 
No. 10 mee | 
Small, 308 . 
..12.00-12.25 
Median No. 303. 7521.95 
"10.2 2 5210.7 75 
Ex. Std., 1.35 
Wrst 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........2. 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 — 
Small, 1.85 
1.65 
No. 10 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 


Fey., Sliced, No. 303.......... 1.00-1.10 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz... .82%- .85 
1.05-1.15 
| -5.25-5.75 
Diced, -85- .95 
4.00-4.75 


CARRO’ 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303....1.15-1.20 
6.00 
Mid-West, biney, Diced 
5.2 


CORN 
Kasi 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 


Std., No. 303 
Shoepeg, Fey 


Mipw 


Ex. Std., No | 

Std.. No. 303.. 
PEAS 

Fast ALASKAS 

1 sv., No. 303. 2005 
av, 8 OB. 1.40 
2.30 
2 sv., No. 10. 12.75 
3 sv., No. 10 woe 
ex. Std., 2 sv., 1.80-1.90 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 oiled 
4 sv., No. 0 
No. 10 5 

Std., 3 sv 
4 
No. 

Pod Run, 1.30-1.35 

Fast Swrers 

Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........ 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 9.00 

NO. BOB 1.25-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Std., No. 1.15-1.20 
7.25-7.50 

Mipwest ALASKAS 


< 
Z 


2222 
won 


sV., 8 07. . 


3 sv. No. 


4 sv., No. 303.. 
Mip-West Sweets 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 308... ... ........1.60-1.79 
10 5 


Fey., 4 sv., No. 303... 1.35 


0 
Ungraded, No. 
0 


No. 
Std., Ung., “No. 
7.00-7.25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., 
East, Fey., No. 2% 
SATTFRKRAUT 
Fey., No. 303........1.10-1.15 
1.50-1,55 
§.15-5.25 
N. Y., Fey., No. 2%... 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.40 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 2%4 1.90-2.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 6.50-6. 75 

Ozark, Fey... No, 
No. 10 

Calir., Fey., No. 308............ 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.75 

SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., 8 1.05-1, 
No. 3, Sa. 2.2 
3°60 


VOMATOERS 
Tri- STATES 
Ix. Std., _ No. 00-1 


. No. 3% 
No 
Ne, 10 7.00 
No, 3033 
No, 
No. 10. 
Ex. Std., 
No. 30% 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std... No. 
No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Calif., Fev., S.P.. Ne. 303....1.85-2.00 
No. 2% 2.65 
10.00 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
6.85-7.25 
7.00 
‘Texas, Std., No. 


No. 10 
TOMATO CATSI 


No. 10 9.50 
Mid-West, 14 1.60 
9.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
6.80 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%... 13.50 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%......0008 11.25 
No. 10 (per doz.) 830% ......00 13.00 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.96. No. 808..1.45-1.50 


No. 10 6.50 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
1.15 
No. 10 6.25 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1....... 1.05-1.10 
6.50-7.00 
FRUITS 


APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 303.. 
10 


BU 
Std., No. 303 
o. 10 


Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 308, Fey.  ........... 


No. 10 — 
1.30 
APPLES (East) 
10.75-11.25 
APRICOTS (Nomin=1) 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%... 
No. 10 12.90 
No. 10 .... 11.00 
No. 9.75 
Fey., Wh. Peeled. No. 2%........ 3. | 
No. 
CTIERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
Ma. BOB. CHORAL): 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 16.15 
4.25 
No. 10 14.85 
No. 2% ... 3.35-3.50 
042.25 
3.20-3.30 
Ne 11.50-11.60 
GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
Fla., Fey., No. 1.60-1.621%4 
PEACHES 
Calif, Cling Fey., 
2,20 


3.29 
o. 10 10.00 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 .... 9.40 
No. 303 1.70 
21% 2.45 
10 8.80 
Elberts, Fey., No. 2%..........3.40-3.50 
No. 10 11.25 
Choice, No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.50 
VEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.45 
No. 3.65 
No. 13.50 
choice, No. 2.15 
3.30 
12.25 
sua "No. 1.95 
No. 10 11.00 
VINEAPPLE 
Mawaiian, Fey., No. 2.95 
No. 24% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI... No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
NW... Nov 1.55 
o. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 24% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 


STRAWBERRIES (Frozen) 
30 lb., 13 or better per Ib. 


California 
Northwest .. 


10 oz., Northwest (per doz.) 
A 


1.70-1.80 
B 1.60-1.65 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.70 
Calif., 46 oz. 2.30 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
16 02. 2.12%-2.15 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 Oh 
16 oz. 2.00-2.05 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.021%, 
46 oz. 2.25 
12 oz. 2.35 
32 oz. 6.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1 
46 oz. 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 
46 « 2.70-2.80 
oz. 2.40 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON— Per Case 48 CANS 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 33.00-34.00 
14,"s 21.00-23.00 
Med., Red, No. 27.00-28.00 
15.00-16.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 3.00-24. ‘00 
’s 13.00-13.50 
Chum, Tall, No. 17.00-18.00 
11.50-12.00 
SARDINES—Per Cast 
8. 75 


25-6. 50 


SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 


Jumbo 


Large. .... 


Medium 


Tiny 


Broken 
TUNA—PeEr CASE 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s...... 11.75-15.25 

Fey., Light Meat, 11.00-14.25 
11.00-14.75 
Grated 


1.05 
1.75 
9.00 
8 9.00 Gold., Fev., 
& CS. Co. Gent. 
1 
12.295 
1 
“4 


